MARCH 2018 


By Frank Cordaro 


Community-wise, 2017 clearly was a 
rebuilding year at the DMCW. The past year 
we lost twice our 40-year average number of 
community members. Community-wise, we 
are now looking good! But we always have 
room for more ... 

As I look back on our last year of resis- 
tance work, my head goes spinning. How did 
we accomplish all this with so few people? 
And I am compelled to ask the rhetorical 
question I’ve often asked through the years: 
“How do we manage to get into so much 
trouble in Des Moines, Iowa?” 


Occupy the World Food Prize 


It started with the January trial victory 
when the Polk County Attorney’s Office 
dropped the trespass charges against Rev. 
Billy and myself, just before jury selection 
in our short-circuited trial. When Judge 
Coppola told the County Attorney that she 
was going to “have a problem with a football 
field away” from the entrance to the Capitol 
and the trespass arrest, the County Attorney 
asked for a recess to consult with her bosses. 
When court was resumed, the charges were 
officially dismissed! 

Our attorneys, Wylie Stecklow from 
New York City and Glen Downey from Des 
Moines, were not satisfied with our trial 
victory. They in turn took the World Food 
Prize and the State of Iowa to court in a 
lawsuit claiming free speech violations. And 
we WON! The State of Iowa settled with us 
for the right to hold our rally and protest just 
outside the front doors of the State Capitol! 
And awarded us $50,000! 

I know, the headline in the Des Moines 
Register focused on the $50,000. Sounds 
like a lot of money, and it is. It’s going to 
be divided among a number of people, the 
lion’s share going to our attorneys, as it 
should! These guys did all the leg work and 
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SHOW UP! FOR RESISTANCE 


made it happen. Besides, we have not seen 
the money yet. When we do, will give a full 
account. 

Show Up! Thursday Oct. 18, for our 7th 
annual OWFP Rally and Direct Action. 
What is the use of winning a free speech 
battle and not showing up to exercise our 
free speech rights? We need 500 people to 
show up and make our speech heard! It’s do- 
able ... Save the date! More later! 


Anti-Drone Campaign 


The Des Moines Catholic Worker com- 
munity participated in the first annual Jesuit 
Universities Teach War No More Witness 
on November 16th, when Ed Bloomer and 
I drove to Creighton University in Omaha 
to protest the ROTC on its campus. We 
were protesting at one of nine Jesuit schools 
visited that day, along with Holy Cross, 
Worcester, MA; Fordham University, Bronx, 
NY; Georgetown University, Washington 
D.C.; Loyola University, Baltimore, MD; 
University of Scranton, Scranton, PA; Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, WI; Loyola 
Marymount, Los Angeles, CA; and Santa 
Clara University, Santa Clara, CA. 

In 2018, the Second Annual Jesuit Uni- 
versities Teach War No More Witness is 
something people need to show up for. 

A big reason our US Catholic Bishops can 
blindly follow our pro-war, pro-rich, pro- 
USA State religion is because the US Bishops’ 
official theologians (as prescribed in canon 
law) teach at official Catholic universities 
that mouth Catholic social teaching but in 
practice, on campus, in real time, follow the 
pro-war, pro-rich, pro-USA State religion. 

This campaign directly asks the US Jesuits 
to stop giving their blessings to the US mili- 
tary and the wars they make on the planet, 
and start moving their institutions to being 
in practice, on campus, pro-poor, pro-justice 
and pro-world peace institutions. First step 
in doing this is by separating themselves 
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from the teachings of war-makers. You can't 
teach both war and peace at the same time. 


Des Moines Armed Drone Command 
Center Campaign 


The first posting for this campaign went 
out in early May: “Call-out to Catholic 
Workers and friends: Join our 24/7 “War 
Zone Picket Line; risk arrest & ‘stay in jail’ 
at the IA Guard Drone Command Center 
starting May 11” 

And with this campaign the geography 
of the DMCW’s antiwar work changed. 
Breaking with over 35 years of history and 
tradition, we are no longer going to Offutt 
AFB and STRATCOM to protest our US 
Global Space-Based, Nuke-Armed War Ma- 
chine. No need to, now that the US’s Armed 
Drone Global War Zone has come home to 
Des Moines! Iowans are killing people from 
space from the south side of Des Moines 
24/7 at our new Air National Guard Drone 
Command Center. 

From May to today, the campaign has 
traveled a rocky road. Our 24/7 picket line 
lasted ten days. We continued a daily eight- 
hour vigil for another two weeks or so. It was 
during this time Jess and Ruby pulled off a 
“road block” action with help from friends 
from St. Louis. These were the days when 
Jess and Ruby were part of the campaign and 
before they went public with their pipeline 
witness. 

Our Saturday rallies and direct action civil 
disobedience efforts lasted a couple months, 
with multiple arrests and days of jail time 
served. When we ran out of people willing 
to risk arrest, we then continued a small 
presence every Saturday, with fewer than ten 
people, until it was just Eddie and me and 
too cold to continue. 

Instead of going to Omaha and protesting 
STRATCOM this year on Aug. 6-9, the an- 
niversaries of US bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, Japan in 1945, we stayed in Des 
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IN 2018 


Moines and held our 1st annual Aug. 6-9 

24/7 vigil at St. Ambrose Cathedral, publicly 
begging Bishop Pates to join us in our efforts 
to shut down our Armed Drone Command 
Center. The Bishop did not join us. We will 
keep trying. 

Also this year, we held our first annual 
Feast of the Holy Innocents Faith and Resis- 
tance Retreat and Witness at the Des Moines 
Armed Drone Command Center. At the end 
of the retreat, four Catholic Workers were 
arrested and spent a night in jail. Des Moines 
Catholic Worker Al Burney pled guilty be- 
fore the jail judge the next day, and was fined 
and let go. Des Moines Catholic Worker 
Ed Bloomer, Duluth Catholic Worker Greg 
Boertje-Obed and Brooklyn, NY Catholic 
Worker Brian Hynes all pled not guilty and 
were given $300 cash bonds. Their bonds 
were met and they were out that day. 

The 2018 Shut Down Des Moines’ Armed 
Drone Command Center campaign needs 
people to show up for public witnessing and 
support for those committing civil disobe- 
dience, starting with the April 16 trial for 
Eddie, Greg and Brian. And put the Second 
Annual Aug. 6-9 Vigil and Dec. 28th Feast 
of Holy Innocents Faith & Resistance Retreat 
and Witness in your calendars. 


In Des Moines, our Women are our 
Peace Warriors 


Des Moines Catholic Worker Julie Brown 
is in Iraqi Kurdistan with Christian Peace- 
maker Teams. She is doing great work in a 
war zone. She also fell in love and got mar- 
ried last year. 

In 2018, we need to give Julie, her husband 
Mohammed and the CPT Iraqi Kurdistan 
mission all the love and support we can! 

Even by Des Moines Catholic Worker 
standards, the above would be an exhausting 
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God created one me 


When God created Heaven and Earth, he also created thee, 
EDITO RS because without him, there would be no me, no us, or no we, 
so raise your hands up high when you're talking to the “G,” 
which is God up in Heaven, who created one me. 
L AYOUT God created me with a head, that has a brain, that’s smart, 
which educates me, 
also, that connects with my mind 
that makes me continue to think heavenly and spiritually, 
God blessed me 
with my eyes, with a gift of visions to see, 
with observation of evil, wicked, and wrong around, or near me, 


Aaron Jorgensen-Briggs & Frank Cordaro 


Aaron Jorgensen-Briggs 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


via pacis is published quarterly. How to subscribe: mail, email, or phone 


your name and address to the editor. 
and also, with a nose, therefore which I can smell with a sense 

THE DES MOINES CATHOLIC WORKER COMMUNITY of those with nonsense, useless, worthless, and meaningless, 

The Des Moines Catholic Worker Community, founded in 1976, is a amongst me. 
response to the Gospel call to compassionate action as summarized by the He gave me a mouth to talk, sing and shout, 
Catholic Worker tradition. and to speak out to thee, therefore it's God Almighty 

We are committed to a simple, nonviolent lifestyle as we live and work that's high above us all that created “one me.” 
among the poor. We directly serve others by opening the Dingman House 
as a drop-in center for those in need of food, clothing, toiletries, use of a 
phone, toilet, shower, or just a cup of coffee and conversation. We also 
engage in activities that advocate social justice. 


BECOMING A DES MOINES CATHOLIC WORKER 


We are open to new community members. For information about join- 
ing our mission, contact any community member or visit our website: 


God blessed me with hands, that’s multi-talented 
to be creative frequently, 

but first these hands are always raised up 

to praise my God Almighty, 

whom I love that he created one me, 

and for you that don’t know, 

up and beyond the clouds is where he be. 


www.dmcatholicworker.org. 


MAILING ADDRESS 


Des Moines Catholic Worker 
PO Box 4551 
Des Moines IA 50305 


BISHOP DINGMAN HOUSE 


(Drop-in Center and Business Phone) 

1310 7th St. 

Des Moines, IA 50314 

515-214-1030 

Residents: 

Gil Landolt, Al Burney, Jake Fee, Paul Esker 


PHIL BERRIGAN HOUSE 


713 Indiana Ave. 

Des Moines, IA 50314 

515-282-4781 
frank.cordaro@gmail.com 
Residents: Frank Cordaro, Bob Cook 


RACHEL CORRIE HOUSE 


1301 8th St. 

Des Moines, IA 50314 

515-330-2172 

Residents: Julie Brown, Aaron Jorgensen-Briggs, Patrick Stall, Jade 
Suganuma 


CHELSEA MANNING HOUSE 


1317 8th St. 
Des Moines, IA 50314 
515-777-2180 


Residents: Norman Searah, Ed Bloomer, Annie Patton, Charlie Faraday, 


Celestino Ramirez 


WEEKLY COMMUNITY LITURGY 


Wednesdays, 3:00 pm. Berrigan House. 
All are welcome. Call to confirm. 


MONTHLY VETERANS 
FOR PEACE MEETING 


Berrigan House. For more information, 
contact Gil Landolt at peacevet@hotmail.com 
or call 515-333-2180. 


WEEKLY AA MEETING 


Fridays, 5:00 pm, Berrigan house 


THE CHIAPAS PROJECT 
Chiapas, Mexico 

Richard Flamer 
flamerrichard@hotmail.com 


As for ourselves, we must be 
meek, bear injustice, malice, 
and rash judgment. We must 
turn the other cheek, give up 
our cloak, go a second mile. 
-Dorothy Day 


As I stand strong, with my head up high 


with God who's “Eternity” 


I'm full of faith, and thanking, praising my God our Creator, 


our everything who created one me. 


Peace and non-violence part 2 


AARON: 


First as we take two steps back 
and refresh our mind, 

look at ourselves, 

what we put in the past, 
meaning it’s left behind. 

God said I can laugh, 

and talk all day, can sleep 
through the night. 

I can stand up for non-violence, 
also be strong through the fights. 


I will live life the way God led me to 
and will continue to do. 

I'm standing for a cause, 

because I’m content in reality. 

My reaction is speaking non-violence, 
so tell me what about you? 


JIMMIE L. LEWIS: 


For me I don't need no introduction 

to speak and let words come out my mouth, 
speaking to your mind, I already know 
what I’m saying, and talking about. 


Non-violence for some people 
don't know where to start. 

Don't let yourself live a life 

with a contrite heart. 

Be you, where you stand. 
Non-violence part two 

is all part of the plan. 

If you live, and speak 

with a whole heart, being righteous 
is where it starts. 

Stop, listen, and pay attention 

to the simple words 

that’s being spoken, and mentioned. 
It could be small, tiny, or itty bitty, 
don’t ever stoop yourself low 

to being self pity. 

You can seduce your own mind, 
meaning to go another way, 

in so many words, 

don't lead yourself astray. 


In part two we need another moment of silence, 


once again throw up that sign 
of peace and non-violence. 
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SHOW UP!, continued from p. 1 


list of activities. Now add the Jessica and 
Ruby factor! Where to begin? 

We now know that at this time last year, 
Jess and Ruby were months into doing their 
Dakota Access Pipeline actions that started 


their own legal defense crew and let the 
Feds know it. They traveled to give talks. 
On August 11th, the FBI raided Ber- 
rigan House. Life got real crazy, stressful 
and REAL. Not just for Jess and Ruby. Add 
me to this list. Our whole Catholic Worker 
community, guests included, took Jess and 


Election Day in November 2016 and ended 
by April 2017. Both of them joined us for 
the first couple of weeks of witness at the 
Drone Command Center in Des Moines. 
On July 24th, Jess and Ruby went public 
and confessed responsibility for these acts 
at the Iowa Utilities Board building. Jess 
and Ruby immediately made themselves 
available to speak and give interviews to 
news and independent media. They formed 


Ruby into their hearts and souls, prepared 
to stand with whatever the future holds. 
They took off for a three-week retreat 
and speaking tour on the west coast after a 
September 29th talk in Minneapolis. Three 
weeks later we got word that they never 
showed up for their California speaking 
gigs, nor had we heard from them. On No- 
vember 7th, I got a letter in the mail from 
Jess, addressed to me, her father, mother 


and uncle basically saying that they “can’t 
wait around ... too much spiritual work to 
do, need to get away and drop out...” 

This was not an easy letter to receive ... 

Blowback from Jess and Ruby’s pipeline 
witness includes the extraordinary discus- 
sion taking place in the Catholic Worker 
movement today about property destruc- 
tion, Plowshares and Catholic Worker 
movements (see Ciaron O’Reily’s article on 
p. 4). 

And even though no charges have come 
down on Jess and Ruby, their witness has 
not gone unnoticed by the powers that be 
in Iowa. On January 25, the Des Moines 
Register reported that an Iowa Senate bill 
would label actions like theirs terrorist acts, 


SHOW UP! for Resistance in 2018 


March 21: Fly Kites Not Drones 2018 

Join Voices for Creative Non-Violence and Afghan Peace volunteers this Nao Roz, the Afghan 
New Year, in solidarity with the victims of US-led drone strikes around the world, and fly 
kites to raise awareness of the suffering wrought by the so-called “War on Terror.” 
www.flykitesnotdrones.org - info@dronecampaignnetwork.riseup.net 

March 25: Annual Des Moines Palm Sunday March and Service for Peace 

According to tradition, the procession will be led by a donkey, and begins at 3 pm at West- 
minster Presbyterian Church. The keynote speaker for the service will be the Rev. Alejandro 
Alfaro-Santiz, pastor of Trinity Las Americas United Methodist Church. 

Eloise Cranke - ecranke@mchsi.com 

April 6-9: The 2018 Midwest CW Faith and Resistance Retreat, hosted by the Duluth Catho- 
lic Worker, will focus on indigenous-led resistance to Enbridge’s Line 3 Pipeline. Learn about 
the movement with presenters from Honor the Earth and join the resistance at Makwa Camp. 
Michele Obed - (218) 722-2231 - hildegardhouseduluthcw@gmail.com 

April 15-16: Trial of the Des Moines Drone 3 

On December 28, the Feast of the Holy Innocents, Ed Bloomer, Des Moines Catholic Worker, 
Al Burney, Des Moines Catholic Worker, Greg Boertje-Obed, Duluth Catholic Worker, and 
Brian Hynes, Brooklyn Catholic Worker crossed the line at the Air National Guard 132nd 
Wing in Des Moines to protest the drone command center operating there. Please join us in 
Des Moines to support Ed, Greg and Brian as they take their case to trial and help us make 
the No More Drones campaign a household word in Des Moines. 

Frank Cordaro - (515) 490-2490 - frank.cordaro@gmail.com 

May 5-6: 50th Anniversary of the Catonsville 9 

Celebrate the 50th anniversary of the historic Catonsville 9 action this May in Catonsville, 
MD. The Catonsville 9 were nine Catholic activists who burned draft files to protest the Viet- 
nam War. On May 17, 1968, they went to the draft board in Catonsville, Maryland, took 378 
draft files, brought them to the parking lot in wire baskets, dumped them out, poured over 
them home-made napalm (an incendiary used extensively by the US military in Vietnam), 
and set them on fire. It was this action that started a national draft board raid movement that 
disrupted our national military draft system. 

www.catonsville9.org - info@catonsville9.org 


May 9-13: Euro-Catholic Worker Gathering in Diilmen, Germany 


This year, Claire and Scott Schaeffer-Duffy from the Saints Francis & Thérése Catholic 
Worker in Worchester, MA will be guest speakers. 


Chris Danowski - christiane.danowski@web.de 

July 27-29: 85th Birthday of the Catholic Worker Movement National Gathering 

Join the Rochester NY Catholic Worker in celebration of the 85th birthday of the Catholic 
Worker movement. The theme of the gathering is “Drawing on Our Roots, Reflecting on Our 
Times” 


St. Joseph’s House of Hospitality - (585) 232-3262 - catholicworker85@gmail.com 


August 6-9: Second Annual 24/7 Vigil to beg the Bishop to “Teach, Test, and Grade the Des 
Moines Armed Drone Command Center” at St. Ambrose Cathedral. 


Frank Cordaro - (515) 490-2490 - frank.cordaro@gmail.com 
September 13-16: Midwest Catholic Worker Sugar Creek Gathering 


This is the premier, annual regional Catholic Worker gathering with as many as 200 Catholic 
Workers and friends and 20 to 30 communities represented. All are welcome. 


Eric Anglada, St. Isidore CW Farm - (608) 568.3630 - catholicworkerschool@gmail.com 


making them major felons. 

It was at this time last year, when Jess 
and Ruby were “acting up” that I asked 
Jess to write something for via pacis. That's 
when she wrote her article “Uncomfort- 
able” that appeared in the April 2017 issue 
of v.p. 

Perhaps the word “Uncomfortable” best 
states where we are all at with Jess and 
Ruby right now. 

2018’s “Show Up” for Jess and Ruby is 
more a hope and a prayer. My hope and 
prayer is that Jess and Ruby return home, 
and that all of us will be there for them, to 
give them the love and support they need. 
And that we have a BIG PARTY! 


September 22 - 23: 50th Anniversary of the Milwaukee 14 Draft Board Raid 


This event is intended to be a gathering of friends, to inspire our present lives as we we reflect 


on where the spirit of M-14 resides today. 


Bob Graf - (414) 379 4162 - bobsyouruncle@sbcglobal.net 


October 18: 7th Annual Occupy the World Food Prize Rally and Direct Action 


www.occupytheworldfoodprize.org 


Frank Cordaro - (515) 490-2490 - frank.cordaro@gmail.com 


November 16: 2nd Annual “Jesuit Universities Teach War No More” Campaign Witness Day 


Join Catholic Workers, peace activists, students and faculty at Jesuit universities around the 
country to ask that these Catholic institutions be faithful to the gospels and stop hosting 
Department of Defense military training programs (ROTC). 


Bob Graf - (414) 379 4162 - bobsyouruncle@sbcglobal.net 


December 27-28: 2nd Annual Des Moines Feast of the Holy Innocents Faith & Resistance 


Retreat and Drone Command Witness 


The Des Moines Catholic Worker and Veterans for Peace will again host a retreat and witness 
at our Des Moines Drone Command Center, celebrating Christmas by exposing the real work 
of our Drone Command Center’s mission, the killing of the innocents around the world. 


Frank Cordaro - (515) 490-2490 - frank.cordaro@gmail.com 


Plowshares Presently — Movement or Remnant? 


By Ciaron O’Reily 


I sometimes reflect that there was once a 
militant, nonviolent, anti-imperialist faith- 
based movement that engaged in anti-war 
resistance at a similar level of risk to that 
expected of soldiers engaged in the defence, 
maintenance and expansion of empire. This 
movement went for roughly 40 years (from 
the “Catholic Left” draft board raids of 
the Vietnam War to Plowshares), from about 
1967 - 2007. 

As a Catholic Worker I was part of that 
movement - as an activist and organizer — for 
roughly 30 years. I took part in three Plow- 
shares actions on three different continents. I 
was a key “on the street” organizer in nine tri- 
als: Syracuse, Darwin, Liverpool, Chelmsford, 
Preston (2), Dublin (3). I became quite skilled 
in arriving in a strange town and working 
with minimal resources in hostile or deflated 
environments building solidarity communi- 
ties around the defendants. I also gave evi- 
dence at an acquittal of a Plowshares group 
in Aotearoa/ New Zealand. I was involved in 
solidarity work at one other Plowshares trial 
(Scotland resulting in an acquittal) and two 
further non-pacifist/non-faith-based “decom- 
missioning” trials (Belfast and Brighton 
both resulting in acquittals). So Plowshares 
has been a significant focus for me, along with 
initiating Catholic Worker (CW) communi- 
ties, living and working with the poor, in 
Brisbane, Liverpool, London, and Dublin. 

I don’t think Plowshares exists as a move- 
ment as it once did. The capacity we had in 
the 1980s, when Plowshares was focused 
primarily on nuclear weapons (ANZUS 
Plowshares 1991 being the first one that was 
primarily focused on USS. intervention), sadly 
no longer exists. We had a pretty good run for 
40 years, considering our minimal resources, 
personnel, and proactive support base, while 
facing an incredibly well-resourced evil. The 
building up of that capacity had a lot to do 
with Phil Berrigan’s vocation, organizing and 
single-mindedness, the work of Liz McAlister 
and others at Jonah House as well as Dan Ber- 
rigan’s profile and outreach. The capacity was 
built in the 60s, 70s and 80s and a large part 
of that increased capacity was provided by the 
radicalization and renewal of CW communi- 
ties. 

Our capacity for high-risk resistance has 
eroded for lots of reasons. Now I ask myself 
if it is wise to encourage others into high-risk 
activity when Julian Assange and Chelsea 
Manning, who exposed a war millions 
marched against, were left hung out to dry by 
the self-appointed anti-war leaders and or- 
ganizations. I dunno? Manning was released 
not by the pressures of anti-war solidarity, 
but by the LGBT dimension, the two suicide 
attempts and the reluctance of Obama to have 
that probable high-profile death in custody 
tarnishing his liberal record. In Obama's 
last press conference, explaining Manning’s 
commutation, he does not mention the 
word “Iraq” once (a war he voted against as a 
Senator, denounced as “stupid” as President 
and the place where Manning was motivated 
and arrested). Assange of course remains 
surrounded in London with minimal activist 
solidarity. 

I initiated the first Plowshares action I was 
involved in. I accepted invitations to join the 
next two. I presently don’t recruit, incite or at- 
tempt to gather potential recruits to consider 
enacting the plowshares prophecy. If I was 
approached again to participate in a Plow- 
shares action, I would take the time for sober 
deliberation and do so only with an awareness 
that we are now operating in a period where 
more people can imagine the end of the 
world - with a nuclear bang or an ecological 
whimper - than can muster utopian imagina- 
tion that could consider steps towards social 
change, peace and justice. 

I don’t think there has been a grassroots an- 
ti-war movement since the late 1980s, at best 
replaced by some short-term anti-war specta- 
cle whenever the U.S. goes on a major killing 
spree. It is a phenomenon that runs its course 
pretty quickly, because the self-appointed an- 
ti-war leadership is more interested in posi- 
tioning or recruiting for their NGO or lifting 
their lefty party profiles than resisting or 
supporting resistance to the war. Sometimes, 
for example the destruction of Libya, there is 
not even that! In the leadup to the 1991 Gulf 
War, there was a huge six-month mobilization 
with numbers on the streets only matched by 
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Ciaron O’Reilly with the handle of the sledgehammer he used during the New York air force base protest in 1991. 


the anti-Vietnam War movement after 10,000 
US. fatalities. This opposition evaporated 
from the streets three weeks into the bombing 
of Iraq. In 2003, a huge short-lived mobiliza- 
tion evaporated by the time U.S. invasion of 
Iraq turned to occupation. 

In understanding the deflated environ- 
ment we are now operating in, one also has 
to recognize the significance of the decline 
of the North American Left. Just as Liberation 
Theology emerged in response to and through 
interaction with a strong Latin American Left 
so did the Catholic Worker emerge in North 
America. Today, the space once occupied 
by the Left is now colonized by NGOs - 
from their high-flying careerists to the role 
of professional “chuggers” (charity muggers) 
posing as volunteers and polluting street ac- 
tivism. Homelessness, charity, peace and jus- 
tice have become professional sectors geared 
to managing the poor and sedating the popu- 
lace - and there’s gold in them thar hills! 

The Catholic Worker’s historical emer- 
gence in 1933 was in relation to an American 
Left that was based in the working class 
and bouncing off the IWW etc. (the late 
Joshua Casteel once remarked to me that the 
American Left in the 1920s was largely Catho- 
lic & Jewish). The Catholic Worker, renewed 
by the Berrigans assertive nonviolence in the 
1960s, was bouncing off an American Left 
that was actively anti-imperialist. Somewhere 
in the 1980s, the Left abandoned its primary 
focus on the redistribution of wealth and em- 
braced social liberalism for identity. The late 
Peter Lumsden once observed, “the Catholic 
Worker is one of the few movements in mod- 
ern history which advocates a solution to the 
question of redistribution of wealth by asking 
the rich to give up their riches voluntarily” 

We now live at a point in history where five 
individuals own as much wealth as the poor- 
est half of the world’s population. The Ameri- 
can Left today is hamstrung with the paralysis 
of identity politics, as participants are ex- 
pected to tie themselves in knots with white 
guilt, straight guilt, male guilt etc. It’s like they 
have adopted the worst aspects of religiosity 
and crave to be theocrats in a pseudo church 
crushing pluralism, denying free expression 
on the basis of “safe space” and control- 
ling peoples’ behavior, speech patterns, etc. It 
is hardly surprising that the decline in quality 
and quantity of the North American Left has 
had consequences for the Catholic Worker. 


HOW DID THE CATHOLIC WORKER 
ARRIVE AT ITS RADICAL PRAXIS OF 
THE WORKS OF MERCY AND ANTI-WAR 
RESISTANCE? 


The Catholic Worker and Plowshares 
movements did not appear in a vacuum. 
These expressions of Christian disciple- 


ship — attempting to enflesh the timeless and 
universal teachings of Jesus Christ - emerge, 
like all movements before them, in an histori- 
cal context. In the 1930s Peter Maurin had a 
critique of capitalism and state communism 
and also a communitarian vision of the way 
things should be to realize a society, and an 
economy, in which it was much easier to 

be good. Peter imagined and articulated 

how humans could feed, clothe and shelter 
themselves without violence and the ex- 
ploitation of the image of God - other hu- 
man beings. This vision was articulated at a 
time when totalitarianism of both the right 
(Hitler, Mussolini etc.) and left (Stalin) had a 
popular and growing base. It could be argued 
today that we exist at a time when the two 
growth ideologies are the techno-fascism of 
Silicon Valley with its liberal veneer, and a 
fascist variant of Islam (driven & funded by 
US. ally Saudi Arabia) that provides one of 
the few anti-imperialist templates for the op- 
pressed in the vacuum created by the sabotage 
and defeat of previous socialist and nationalist 
projects. Meanwhile at the center of the U.S. 
empire, the Christian churches line up solidly 
behind the imperial project, with the US. be- 
ing the only largely church going society in 
the Developed World. 

The two practices of the Catholic Worker 
- the Works of Mercy and anti-war resistance 
— were responses to the historical context that 
helped shape the Catholic Worker move- 
ment. The crisis in capitalism that produced 
the Great Depression accentuated the Works 
of Mercy, and the crisis in imperialism that 
produced World War 2 saw Dorothy Day split 
the movement and accentuate 
nonviolent anti-war resistance. Without these 
crisese the Catholic Worker would have prob- 
ably followed Peter Maurin’s original vision 
and become a largely agrarian movement 
rarely engaging the poor or the war-mak- 
ing state. 

The end of WW2 (in truth the opening 
shots of the 50 year Cold War to follow) saw 
the use of nuclear weapons, the collapse of 
European empires and the rise of two extra- 
European empires in the USSR and USA. 

In significant parts of the world, modern- 
ist Capitalism under the leadership of the 
U.S. formed an alliance with pre-modernist 
Islam to defeat modernist Communism led 
by the USSR - in Indonesia, the Middle East 
and finally in Afghanistan in the 1980s. 

Although this victory climaxed with 
the collapse of the USSR in the early 90s, 
recent U.S. attacks on the Arab nationalist 
regimes of Saddam Hussein, Assad, and Gad- 
dafi are a continuation of these alliances and 
objectives. The use of nuclear weapons by the 
U.S. and its eventual defeat in Vietnam led to 
the adoption of the new military tactics of 
nuclearism and low intensity conflict to ex- 


pand and sustain empire while avoiding large 
scale domestic dissent and division within the 
military itself. 

In turn, these tactical changes demanded 
the development of the new pacifist tactics 
emerging from within the Catholic Worker. 
Post Vietnam, Conscientious Objection was 
made irrelevant by the state choosing to stop 
using conscripts (well other than economic 
conscripts). Those Christian peace churches 
that clung to it as their only tactic were 
reduced to anachronisms. The Catholic Work- 
er movement was largely saved from this fate 
by the renewal led initially by Ammon Hen- 
nacy and then more significantly by the Ber- 
rigans. 

US. elites continue to learn from their 
mistakes, developing military strategy and 
marketing techniques that guarantee seda- 
tion and distraction at the centre of empire, 
while they wage permanent war on the 
perimeter. The Berrigans had realised that 
they lived at the centre of empire with its 
daily grind of starvation and murder on the 
perimeter. Dan Berrigan’s initial public reflec- 
tion on the 911 attack that “the war has come 
home!” is instructive. The development of 
nonviolent Plowshares resistance is a Chris- 
tian recognition that just as it is justice that 
gives the expression of peace, it is violence 
(and the threat of violence) that sustains ex- 
ploitation. The recognition of the Plowshares 
prophecy as being an appropriate Christian 
form of contemporary pacifist resistance was 
embraced by many Catholic Workers in both 
activist and proactive solidarity roles. Form- 
ing faith-based community as an oppositional 
symbol and reality to empire had a heavier 
emphasis in Plowshares than in the earlier 
draft board raids. 

The emphasis on the symbolic dimension 
of the act, along with the achievement of ac- 
tual disarmament has always been central to 
the Plowshares witness — it is the symbolic 
dimension of the act that continues to speak 
to hearts, minds, and consciences years after 
the act was undertaken. The act of two lumps 
of metal - hammer and weapon - interacting 
is secondary. Treatment by the courts - con- 
viction or acquittal — in response to these acts 
of conscience are not a measure of success. 
Such verdicts are a reflection on the extent of 
the corruption of the particular legal system 
(no acquittals in U.S. - multiple acquittals in 
Aotearoa/ New Zealand, England, Ireland, 
Scotland) and the quality of the consciences 
assembled as a jury. The Plowshares commu- 
nity goes into the witness with a clear sense of 
its own complicity in empire, which gives rise 
to a humility that they are playing a limited 
role in the eventual full realization of disar- 
mament. In relation to the significance of the 
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No More Drones Des Moines 2017: It Was a Beautiful Action 


By Brian Hynes 


Brian Hynes, a Catholic Worker from 
Brooklyn, NY, attended the Des Moines 
Feast of the Holy Innocents Faith and 
Resistance Retreat and Witness at the Des 
Moines Drone Command Center. At our re- 
treat, Brian shared about the civil resistance 
campaign at Hancock Air National Guard 
Base near Syracuse, NY. He was one of four 
protesters arrested at the Des Moines Air 
National Guard Base in December and will 
return to Des Moines for trial April 16. 


It was a beautiful day for an action. 
Under a steady blanketing of snow, and a 
bitter cold that to my imagination meant 
we were holding steady to our course 
under adversity in a way that spoke of great 
historical transformation. The weather 
had such poignant persistence, echoing 
our claim: weaponized Drones — RPAs in 
Air Force parlance - are illegal, immoral 
and non-productive — indeed, counter- 


Al 


productive. 

Our witness came after reflection, prayer 
and Eucharistic Celebration. It was the 
focal holiday of the season for Catholic 
Workers and war resisters: the murder of 
the Holy Innocents. The birth of a trans- 
formational “king/servant” who would 
fulfill the words of Isaiah: good news to the 
poor and freedom or ransom to captives is 
the water to empire’s oil. The ruthlessness 
of a Herod sentencing death to all male 
children under two in his realm would 
seem hard to believe, outside of the experi- 
ence of expansionary, lawless - undeclared 
and unapproved - warfare against people 
who scarcely have means to project power 
beyond the sound of their voice. Justified 
to advance our “safety.” However, in the 
context of the 21st century, seen under ei- 
ther the potent humanism of the mid-20th 
century commitment to “future generations 
free from the scourge of war (preamble to 
the Charter of the United Nations), or the 
practice of the Works of Mercy - some- 
times - focused on militancy against their 
perversion into the Works of War, Herod’s 
brutality fits right in. 

We were just about to begin 2018, which 
is the tenth year of resistance to RPAs (Re- 
motely Piloted Aircraft) that I have been 


PLOWSHARES, continued from p. 4 


prison witness, Phil would say “brothers 
and sisters in prison for peace and justice 
speak to our conscience - which is how 
God speaks to us!” 


DEVELOPING SOLIDARITY WITH RE- 
SISTERS IN AN INCREASINGLY ATOM- 
IZED SOCIETY 


For the last seven years, one of my 
priorities has been proactively stand- 
ing in solidarity with Chelsea Manning 
(sentenced to 35 years), Manning’s mother 
Susan and family in Wales, and Julian As- 
sange (presently detained for seven years 
without charge, likely in custody for life, 


involved with. For us back east, a focus 

of resistance is the Hancock Air National 
Guard base just outside of Syracuse, NY. 
The campaign began there in 2009. The first 
arrest was in the spring of 2010 with Jerry 
Berrigan, Dan Berrigan and Carmen Trotta 
(who was tasked with escorting Dan to visit 
his brother Jerry). That work continues 
under the mellifluous appellation “The Up- 
state Coalition to Ground the Drones and 
End the Wars.” In 2007, there had been a 
walk to Ft. Drum that was meaningful to 
people, so in 2011 a week-long walk from 
Ithaca to Hancock took place. During that 
time, the walkers received hospitality from 
the Onondaga Nation and were commis- 
sion to continue their work from the “Long 
House,” the seat of the oldest functioning 
democracy in North America. 

That time at Hancock, 38 people would 
be arrested and charged with Obstruction 
of Government Administration, Trespass- 
ing and Disorderly Conduct. It was a 
who's who of Catholic Workers, Veterans 
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Ed Bloomer, Greg Boertje-Obed, and Brian Hynes under arrest at the Des Moines Air National Guard’s armed drone command center on December 28, 2018. 


for Peace and the Upstate Coalition peace 
protesters. The group introduced this 
straightforward observation: this war - 
which has a theatre just beyond the fence 
of the base - is illegal. The legally awkward 
Authorization to use Military Force on Al 
Qaida and Associated Forces is subordinate 
to our international agreements, according 
to Article 6 of the U.S. Constitution. And 
this includes our status as a signatory of the 
United Nations Charter. This is not Civil 
Disobedience: breaking an unjust law, to 
draw attention to its need to be changed. 
This is Civil Resistance: the following of ex- 
cellent community, democracy and peace- 
promoting laws in spite of the machinery 
of their transgression. 

It was John Hamilton who we remember, 
advancing the argument that the quotidian 
business of Hancock Air National Guard 
base should be questioned by the judicial 
branch of our government. The power of 
the judiciary to subject executive action to 
judicial review stems, of course, from the 
Marbury v. Madison decision of 1803. In 
this case, the Supreme Court declared itself 
unable to give, or order, the remedy to the 
complaint brought by Marbury, and which 
the court supported, because the law au- 
thorizing the remedy was unconstitutional. 


heading to Florence Fed Pen in Colorado 
eventually). One of my beefs has been the 
abandonment of anti-war resisters by the 
movements that incited them to nonviolent 
resistance to, and exposure of, the wars that 
millions marched against. 

Besides the L.A., Des Moines and Bris- 
bane Catholic Workers, I haven't noticed 
much evidence of proactive solidarity 
with Manning and Assange from Catholic 
Workers. Not all Catholic Workers should 
go to jail, but all should be in proactive 
solidarity with brothers and sisters who are 
before the courts, in chains or jail. I think 
Catholic Worker houses should be hubs of 
anti-war resistance and organizing, as well 
as bases for the Works of Mercy. 

Many of our people who have experi- 


This bedrock principle that laws need to be, 
or can be, subject to judicial review is the 
basis of our continued witness in the court- 
room. As a matter of interest, the president 
who appointed Marbury, who could not get 
seated by the Jefferson-appointed Madison, 
was John Adams, the direct forebearer of 
Elliot Adams of Veterans for Peace, who 
was a co-defendant in that trial. 

Judge Gideon, who presided in Dewitt 
County Court in Syracuse, NY, and who 
still does - we have a case before him for 
the Good Friday, Drones Crucify! Resis- 
tance, — does not think he has the power 
to review the practices of the RPA mis- 
sion at Hancock. John pointed out to him 
that complex international agreements are 
regularly followed to the letter, but simple 
sweeping agreements regulating conflict 
and promoting human dignity are ignored 
entirely. Former Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark came and testified to a built-in 
exigency of international law under Article 
6 of the Nuremberg Charter and especially 
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under the gravity of Crimes Against Peace 
as described there. Judge Gideon's father 
had been at the Nuremberg Trials, as had 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark. Despite 
their mutual regard for the proceedings 
and its principles, Judge Gideon thinks the 
President’s prerogative in foreign policy 
must be undisturbed. 

The federal prosecutor in Dewitt has 
every card in his hand: arbitrary use of 
orders of protection, contradictory charges, 
violation of speedy trial norms, trials 
based on federal property boundaries, 
with defendants petitioning for redress of 
federal policy in a county night court that 
sentences to county facilities. 

Despite this, there have been numerous 
victories. I still get verklempt thinking of 
Russell telling the jury that for the first 
time since his experiences in Vietnam, ly- 
ing down in front of a police cruiser, know- 
ing why he was there, he felt free. Obstruc- 
tion of Government Administration: not 
guilty. They embraced his plight from their 
own, or near family, experiences. Judge 
Jokel, who splits the docket by alphabet 
with Judge Gideon, had presided over a 
jury convicting Mark, who boldly had 
delivered to the base a “Peoples Order of 
Protection” on behalf of the people of Af- 


enced imprisonment, know the significance 
of solidarity actions to the prisoner. We 
know from our own experience that the 
criminal justice system is designed to iso- 
late and crush the dissident. We know the 
only antivenin is one’s spirituality, commu- 
nity, and solidarity. Without this dimen- 
sion, our “works of mercy” are reduced to 
being one of George Bush Sr’s “thousand 
points of light,” privatizing welfare, mop- 
ping up after capitalism, and participating 
in active co-dependence with the state and 
Empire. 

To paraphrase a riff from Frank Cordaro, 
I truly believe if 1% of the people who 
marched against the war in 2003 had non- 
violently resisted to the point of imprison- 
ment, and the other 99% who had marched 
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ghanistan and Turkey, shocked the packed 
court at sentencing by saying, “no justice 
would be served by sending you to jail” 
He would later affirm that he would never 
jail a non-violent protester at Hancock 
again. Mary Ann, Joan, Julienne, Bev, Rae, 
and Martha have all with the full courage 
of their convictions marched right up to 
the gate against their Orders of Protection 
(protection of the base commander from 
unarmed, principled citizens on a public 
street). They brought the machinery of that 
injustice to a halt. Or again, twelve times 
courageous citizens said “not guilty” to the 
court about a group that made it clear to 
them that without any criminal intent, no, 
with sadness based on direct experience of 
RPA damage, we were beginning what we 
hoped the rest of the community would 
complete: the restoration of our laws. 
Article 2, Section 3 of the U.N. Charter: 
All members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means. Section 4: All 
members shall refrain in their interna- 


tional relations from the threat or use of 
force against... any state. Further, IHL 
promotes in the conduct of hostilities four 
principles which must all be met for an 

act to be lawful: 1. distinction: combatants 
may be targeted, civilians not, 2. necessity: 
force can only be used to further reason- 
able military objectives, 3. proportionality: 
harm must only damage the legitimate 
military objective and 4. humanity: the 
preference for sparing life and limiting 
damage. By the way, military objectives are 
things not people. International Law limits 
war to defense. So it follows that only pro- 
tecting people from an actual object that 
could hurt them is lawful - as compared to 
protecting them from a “high value target” 
(a person who may someday plan some- 
thing.) 

We are facing a jury in Des Moines and 
folks in the know say it’s going to be an up- 
hill battle. But we “recognize the undisput- 
ed power of the jury to acquit... contrary 
to the law ... contrary to the evidence... 
if the jury feels that exigent circumstances 
justified the actions of the accused” (U.S. v 
Moylan, 1969). I plan to tell them, in effect, 
that the prosecutor wants these code viola- 
tions we are accused of to seem important, 
but there is much more to the story. 


had been in proactive solidarity — fed the 
cat, dealt with the hysterical parents, sup- 
ported the prisoners etc - we would have 
stopped the war and infected the military 
and prison systems - the linchpins of the 
imperial state - with a radical nonviolent 
virus. 

Plowshares, like the Catholic Worker, 
is a tradition (that even if were all liq- 
uidated in the morning) can be picked 
up again in the future. Plowshares was a 
movement in the time-period 1967-2007. 
Plowshares will continue to be enfleshed 
as a nonviolent tactic by serious people 
attempting to confront empire in solidarity 
with its victims. 
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Feast of the Holy Innocents liturgy at Dingman House with Brian Hayes, Ed Bloomer, Greg Boertje-Obed, Michele Obed, Chrissy Kirchhoefer, Carl Kabat, Bryan Clemens, Aaron Jorgensen-Briggs and Gil Landolt on December 28. 
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Former and current Des Moines Catholic Worker Trustees: Hilary Burbank, Aaron Jorgensen-Briggs, Kay Meyer, Fr. Dave Polich, Mike Sprong, Frank Cordaro. 
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Des Moines Catholic Worker staff and friends at January 26 DMCW Volunteer Appreciation Party and Open House: Charlie Faraday, Celestino Ramirez, Aaron Jorgensen-Briggs, Ed Bloomer, Julie Brown, Eddie Mauro, Frank 
Cordaro, King Carr, Melissa Ramirez, Charles Mertes, Renne Ellingson, Madeleine Terry, George Houk. 


www.dmcatholicworker.org 
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January 25th showing of “America and Me” with award-winning Australian filmmaker David Bradbury at Berrigan House. 


Report from Iraqi Kurdistan: Kurdish Solidarity 


By Julie Brown 


Basta village has been affected by cross-border bombard- 
ments for decades. The village is located along an active front- 
line in the Turkish government's war targeting the Kurdistan 
Workers Party (PKK) based in the Qandil mountains of Iraqi 
Kurdistan. Over the past decade, CPT has partnered with the 
villagers in this area as they resist displacement and are forced 
to continuously rebuild on their ancestral lands. 

Kak Bapir is Bastas Mukhtar (village leader) and also rep- 
resents many other surrounding villages. On 30, January 2018 
CPT was invited into his family’s home to talk about recent 
issues regarding the local villages. After a warm welcome and 
wonderful meal, Kak Bapir updated CPT about the new elec- 
trical project that was installed in November. 

After village updates, Kak Bapir began to talk about a more 
family-related issue. His teenage son is in dire need of hip 
replacement surgery and like so many families in this region, 
he does not have access to the funds (approximately $3,000 
USD) required to have this surgery. Currently, Kak Bapir is 
looking for an NGO who specializes in medical aid to assist in 
this very personal matter. 

Later that day we were invited to an event in support of the 
Kurdish town of Afrin, Syria that has been under attack by the 
Turkish government. The women of Basta along with women 
from neighboring villages organized a rally to raise awareness 
of the attack on Afrin, and show solidarity with Kurds in Syria. 

The rally started with a woman calling for solidarity saying, 
“We ask all nations to organize, protest, and work together 
against the Turkish government to protect Afrin”” She talked 
about the persistent killing of Kurds by the Turkish govern- 
ment describing it as a genocide against the Kurdish people. 

“You all know it has been ten days that Turkey as a member 
of Nato has been attacking Afrin... We ask the Western Powers 
to stop their attack on the Kurdish homeland,” said another 
young woman. Later a young man added, “an attack on Afrin 
is an attack on all of us.” 

Villagers in the area of Basta have experienced a constant 
threat by Turkish bombardments for decades. Their voices 
rang out loudly as they condemned these types of attacks on 
other Kurdish towns. 

Please help to stop this attack on the people of Afrin. 


Julie Brown is a member of Christian Peacemaker Teams’ 
Traqi Kurdistan Project. She splits her time between Iraq and the 
Des Moines Catholic Worker as a member of DMCW’s Rachel 
Corrie Project. 


Julie Brown with Kak Bapir, Mukhtar (leader) of Basta village, Iraqi Kurdistan. 


Racism, the Catholic Worker and Me 


By Frank Cordaro 


A lot of younger Catholic Workers are having their first 
radicalexperience of racism. (I’m 66 years old. No offense 
intended.) By radical, I mean both personal and life changing. 
This is especially true in the Midwest, with the St. Louis, Min- 
neapolis and Chicago Catholic Workers. These communities 
are living in neighborhoods turned war zones with militarized 
police and Black-led protest and resistance facing off in their 
streets. They deserve our praise and support! And thanks for 
raising the issue of racism and the Catholic Worker movement 
anew. 

I had my first radical experience of racism in 1974, before 
I knew anything about the Catholic Worker movement. The 
following is adapted from Rosalie Riegle’s 1993 book Voices 
from the Catholic Worker, from the chapter 
titled “A Family Affair - The Cordaros of 
Des Moines.” 


“I went to seminary thinking I might 
want to become a priest. When I spent 
my first summer in the South Bronx, ina 
Black and Puerto Rican parish, that just 
changed my whole life. That summer I 
came to the conclusion if the only poor 
people in the world existed in the Bronx, 
there were too many. And because 'm 
a Gospel person, I’m was going to spend 
the rest of my life trying to address these 
issues. 

The other thing I learned in the Bronx 
is, I ain't black, and there ain't nothing 
I can do about it. I’m white, I’m middle 
class, I'm educated, I'm from the Midwest, 
I'm a Catholic and I'm a male! My per- 
sonal question was, where can I stand with 
some integrity and be a Gospel person in this country with all 
these things going against me? 

We had what they call a January Intern month at my 
seminary. We could do whatever we wanted as long as we 
connected it with ministry. That January, after my summer in 
the Bronx, I lined up a month of living experience with Bishop 
Dingman, my bishop. Just the two of us. I lived at his house 
and was his driver. I did some office and house work for him. 
We studied the scriptures together. And while I was there, I 
read William Miller's A Harsh and Dreadful Love. Wow, that 
book and the Catholic Worker movement was speaking to me! 
I got permission from Bishop Dingman to spend the summer 
of 1975 at the Catholic Worker in Davenport and fell in love 
with the movement.” 


In the fall of 1975, I fell in love with Jacquee Dickey. In 
the spring, I dropped out of seminary and went back to Des 
Moines to start the Catholic Worker, in August, 1976. For me, 
my radical experience of racism in the Bronx led me to the 
Catholic Worker movement. 

Another thing that I brought with me to the Catholic 
Worker that not everybody does: I brought an outrageous faith 
and belief in the radical nonviolent Jesus of the scriptures. 
This faith and belief is not the standard, dominant, pro-rich, 
pro-war, pro-USA kind of Christianity practiced by most U.S. 
Christians. My growing personal faith in 1976 in the radi- 
cal Jesus was a natural fit to the Catholic Worker program as 
stated in the beginning of its Aims and Means: 

... to live in accordance with the justice and charity of Jesus 
Christ. Our sources are the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures as 


handed down in the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church, 
with our inspiration coming from the lives of the saints ... 

My faith in the radical Jesus has only grown over the years. 
If I did not have this faith, I would not be a Catholic Worker. 
Not that every Catholic Worker has to have faith. Nor does 
every Catholic Worker with faith have to have the same kind 
of faith that I have. I’m just saying, I can’t see myself being a 
Catholic Worker without my faith. 

One of the most difficult things the human race and people 
of Faith have to figure out in modern times is what's the best 
size for human organizations and communities. Fellow Catho- 
lic Worker Mike Sprong calls it an issue of “scale.” Whatever 
we call it, in our current pro-rich, pro-war, pro-USA world, 
one size fits all: Big! The mere size of our human organizations 
and communities is a major factor in determining what kind 


of humans we are. In Iowa, where we are known for agricul- 
ture and growing food, only one size matters: BIG! It’s called 
Industrial Ag. And today it’s global. And it’s killing the planet! 

The Catholic Workers answer to this issue of size is simple: 
“Small is Beautiful.” In the Catholic Worker Aims and Means, 
its personalism, and described as: “a philosophy which regards 
the freedom and dignity of each person as the basis, focus and 
goal of all metaphysics and morals. In following such wisdom, 
we move away from a self-centered individualism toward 
the good of the other. This is to be done by taking personal 
responsibility for changing conditions, rather than looking to 
the state or other institutions to provide impersonal ‘charity-” 

For me, it’s been the combining of my belif in Jesus to 
Catholic Worker personalism that has led me in this 40-plus 
years journey in the Catholic Worker movement. It’s been 
a life committed to doing the Works of 
Mercy, making attempts at peacemaking, 
navigating voluntary poverty, while living 
in community (plus going to jail) that has 
helped me fulfilled my 1974 goal. 

I have found a place to stand with some 
integrity in a country hell-bent and con- 
sumed by all kinds of “isms,” living in the 
center of the U.S. Empire, where racism 
continues to be one of our nation’s oldest 
and ugliest of “isms.” 

In a movement whose walking orders 
seems to encourage a race to the bottom 
and service to the poor as its measure, a 
movement by design never to be BIG will 
not be a factor in any large-scale libera- 
tion, peace and justice movement. It seems 
to me the best help we Catholic Workers 
can offer liberation, peace and justice 
movements that come our way is by stand- 
ing in solidarity with these movements. 

When the Occupy movement started in Des Moines in 
2011, the DMCW offered to take care of the camp’s garbage, 
wash their dishes, and offer laundry services. All liberation, 
peace and justice movements have garbage to take out, dirty 
dishes and clothes that need to be cleaned. It’s a good place to 
start. 

As an Iowan, my best anti-racism work has been done when 
[ve been locked up (going on six years now). The most racist 
institutions in Iowa are our jails and prisons. Going to jail for 
doing peace and justice work is what lands a Catholic Worker 
behind bars. Doing the time,is when we do our best anti- 
racism work, by standing in solidarity with those suffering in 
our prisons and jails, shedding light into some of the darkest 
places were few people of privilege ever go. 
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Norman’s 
Whereabouts 


By Norman Searah 


Hello there! It's winter, I don’t go out much on bad winter 
days, where there is wind, ice or snow. I fall down. When I 
thought winter, there was no snow, but there was some ice. I 
was ok after I fell. That was last year. This year I didn't go to the 
doctor because the weather was bad out. 

But I had a nurse visit me. She checked me over, asked me a 
lot of questions and found out I was losing weight. I was 204.4 
pounds. IfI lose more, I might lose my diabetes, hopefully. I 
plan to do exercises on the porch during winter. 

It’s the end of January. But in December, Eddie and Frank 
went to Omaha to see Jerry (I'm not good on last names, sorry) 
whos in a nursing home in a wheelchair as Eddie told me. I felt 
happy that on Christmas Day they went to see him. He once 
started a Catholic Worker not far from Creighton, it’s a nice 
college with a nice church. IfI recall, it’s St. John’s. 

It sends some of its Jesuits to Pine Ridge to work, maybe 
work with Native American Catholics. They have a saint called 
Kateri Tekakwitha from the 1600s. When the Jesuits were called 
the Black Robes, I used to call them the Marines of the Church. 
Then Mike Sprong showed up to see Frank from Yankton, 
South Dakota. It was good to see him. 

I been hearing a lot about the weather, the Earth and its 
surprises like earthquakes coming out everywhere from Alaska 
to California. California had fires then mudslides. I heard they 
had tornados in the south somewhere. To me, our world is a 
mess, and how to fix it? We're going back in time and hoping 
for the best. 

I miss the time living in a town but being a 60s child my 
home is where my feet are. This summer or fall 'm going home 
for a week. 

My sister was looking for me. I guess the fight I told about 
was about when my Mom died. The fight about whos going to 
carry my Moms coffin. So I'm sorry for being wrong. 

Tm sort of reminded of our Dorothy Day, by five pictures 
of her being carried in a wooden coffin from Mary House to a 
nearby Catholic church. I wonder if we ever think of her and 
thank her for her work in creating the Catholic Worker move- 
ment. I think we should. 

I don't know where the shelters are in the cities I visit, as 
much as I know where a few Catholic Workers are. I often take 
a round trip on a bus overnight to Chicago. To see how a few 
colleges are doing and the city’s changing too. 

I like to look at a small group of people living in a group of 
tents near a highway and a street that the bus I’m in passes by, 
this group of tents fenced in. It seems to be growing slowly, but 
we don't seem to have stopped by it for a while. 


I don't know about Des Moines. I don’t know about people 
living down near the river bottoms. I don't know if the city is 
going to build a tiny house village, although someone told me 
once. I thought about if the City of Des Moines created a small 
village of small houses, just a few as a test to see if it works well. 

I saw one in the Des Moines paper. IfI recall, it was in Se- 
attle. I guess the city has two in it and other cities in other states 


The Engler Family is This Year’s 
Dingman Peace Award Honoree 


Catholic Peace Ministry's honoree for this year’s Bishop Maurice J. Dingman Peace Award is the 
Cy and Joan Engler family including their sons Francis, Mark and Paul. The keynote speaker is 
Paul Engler, co-author of “This is an Uprising” written with his brother Mark. 


The Engler family has been involved in peace and justice work for decades, beginning with Cy’s 
work as a chaplain at the lowa Men’s Reformatory in Anamosa, Iowa, his and Joan’s work pro- 
viding housing for refugees, Francis’ work as a labor organizer, Paul’s work at the Center for the 


Working Poor and Mark's work as a writer. 


The Englers have also been longtime friends and supporters of the Des Moines Catholic Worker 
Community. Cy helped the community purchase its first house, now known as the Phil Berrigan 
House, as documented in the August 1979 issue of via pacis, in an article titled “Beginnings are 


such fun!”: 


“Cy Engler, a former priest from the Dubuque diocese, was our real-estate person. Early in June he 
found us a three-bedroom house on Indiana. We looked it over and decided to buy it for $8,500. 
We had just enough for the down payment of $1,500 from the money we had begged since our 
first meeting. The closing date was set for Aug 23, 1976, the anniversary of the deaths of Sacco and 


Vanzetti.” 
April 7, 2018. 6 pm social, 7:15 pm program. 
Holy Trinity Catholic Church, 2926 Beaver Ave., Des Moines. 


Tickets are $40. For tickets or information please contact: 


Patti McKee - (515) 803-1152 - catholicpeaceministry@gmail.com. 
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have small villages of small houses for the poor. It was a good 
thought. 

Tm cleaning my room. It was sunny earlier, then it lightly 
snowed for a short while and the sun came out with clouds on 
the first day of February. 

I wish Frank a Happy Birthday and welcome the new staff. 
I’ve been here since the summer of 1980, and I’m 67 years old 
and still learning. 

In speaking about the past, there was once an all-girl school 
on Grand Avenue, along with the Catholic Chancery. I think 
Bishop Dingman went to hear Dorothy Day speak at that 
school. I don’t know when. 

Frank talked to Bishop Dingman about opening a Catholic 
Worker. I can guess he went to hear her speak. He knew about 
the Catholic Worker. Dorothy Day must have spoken in other 
parts of Iowa and other parts of this country, England, Canada, 
Australia and Europe. 

When I went to the Las Vegas Catholic Worker for a national 
gathering two years ago, there was a couple from a Catholic 
Worker in Europe. 

Not only do we have communities that help the poor and 
homeless, we have farm houses for families to visit their loved 
ones in jail. But not too many, or a few, I guess. 

Bishop Dingman was well loved as much as Archbishop 
Fulton Sheen who when I was younger I used to watch him on 
TV. When he was in New York City, when his health was bad, 
Pope John Paul came to visit him, gave him a hug and blessed 
him and more. Later, Peoria wanted his body. I figure in a way 
we blessed him by naming one of the houses Dingman House. 

All Catholic Workers are different sizes in number of houses 
and sizes of houses, but they do the best they can. They make 
200 or more lunches to pass to a lot of poor people on the 
streets, one of two real small houses. 

They did a real good job when they did a national gathering, 
getting a real large tent put up for all the people showing up. 

We ate in the tent, some 


people slept in it, we had workshops, we prayed, we had a lot of 
people. 

We went to the Nevada Test Site, had a Mass. We sat in a 
circle then some gathered and walked to the line and crossed 
it. We went to a drone place. After, I got a ride to the bus sta- 
tion. The whole gathering was all by car. Thank you, Las Vegas 
Catholic Worker. 

It took a long time. I’m not a good walker, being old. I heard 
the Peoria Catholic Worker burned. It was a fine rectory of a 
house. 

I thank the Catholic Worker farm in Ames, Iowa. I think it’s 
called Mustard Seed, like the first Catholic Worker I worked at 
in Worcester, MA. 

Like what Pete Seeger did with his songs and other singers 
did with the songs, so we can sing Dorothy Day did the same 
with the Catholic Worker in the beginning. 

I’ve seen a lot of staff come and go, a lot of history. You did 
well, those that were friends of the house. 

So I'm planning on going home either in the summer or 
even better, in the fall. So my sister can get away for some time. 
I might even visit a city that I once liked, Boston. 


So I thank you 
for reading my article, 


Norman Searah 


Oh yeah, Dorothy Day, Pete Seeger, and others, were like 
sowers of seeds or like a mustard seed growing other seeds. 
Pete Seeger said, I think the world is going to be saved by mil- 
lions of small things. 1919 - 2014. 
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Interview with Des Moines Veterans for Peace 


Des Moines Catholic Workers Ed Bloomer, 
Gil Landolt, and Al Burney are all members 
of Des Moines Veterans for Peace (Gil is the 
chapter’ founder and president). All three 
have been deeply involved in the DMCW/VEP 
campaign to oppose the armed drone com- 
mand center at the Air National Guard base 
in Des Moines. Via Pacis recently sat down 
with them for a discussion about the US. 
military, Veterans for Peace, and the Catholic 
Worker. 


I wanted to go back to the beginning and 
start by asking you all how you got into the 
military in the first place. 


AL: First of all, 1 went into the Marine 
Corps under more or less a threat by soci- 
ety - I was gonna go to jail or go into the 
service. And I didn’t want to go to jail cause 
Id been there several times as a youth, and 
I didn’t want to go back. So I enlisted in 
the Marine Corps. Instead of doing my two 
years — I could have gotten away with that - I 
did three, just to try to make me change as 
a human being. And at that time, I went in 
there with a hope, that I could change myself 
to somebody different than what I was at the 
time, or the way I was treated. When I got 
there, the first day or two I had tears in my 
eyes, ‘cause it scared the living hell out of 
me. I'd never been through this kind of stuff 
before, never never in this fashion anyway. 

So anyways, I went, and I went through 
boot camp, did my stuff there, and got in 
trouble in boot camp and had to go do 
what they call motivation platoon. And that 
motivation platoon was something to ... 
supposed to build up your manhood or con- 
ception of life, how you was supposed to be a 
man instead of a person. And then after that 
I went to my ITS, then they sent me over to 
Okinawa, and I spent halfa year there. 

Then the next thing you know, they put 
me on a boat, on the U.S.S. Tripoli. And uh, 
we floated, went to Vietnam, stayed there for 
a week. Got out. Then the Pakistan-Indian 
War started, and we went down to the Indian 
Ocean, were down there for 80 days, at sea. 
We were on a helicopter carrier, which is 
a pretty good-sized ship, and the Indian 
Ocean’s probably one of the most beautiful 
oceans you'll ever see. 

But anyhow, we spent 80 days there, and 
there was a bunch of us, and a bunch of Rus- 
sians. They had Russian ships everywhere, 
actually they outnumbered us two to one. So 
in other words, it kinda put my balls about 
halfway up my throat, you know. I thought, 
here we are, we got these people that would 
kill us in a heartbeat sitting next to us. And 
then when I ... that feeling, besides seeing 
body bags loading on helicopters in Viet- 
nam ... that just told me that this stuff ain't 
good ... for anybody. Not for human beings, 
not for animals. Not good for anybody. So 
I decided I didn't like that anymore. So ... I 
gave it up. 

Then I went to my next duty station, 
which they made me an MP. I was a grunt 
the first time, then they made me a military 
police officer after Vietnam and the Indian 
Ocean. Then they sent me to San Francisco, 
where I received training to be a policeman 
in the military. And after that, they sent 
me down to McAlester, Oklahoma to do 
my trade they taught me. And then I was 
there for a year, and we had a commanding 
officer that we didn't like, so we - there was 
four of us that went up to Oklahoma City 
to the Statehouse to talk to our senator, we 
were gonna tell him that the commander 
was mistreating his troops and showing too 
much muscle. So anyways, what we did, we 
went up there and we were gonna talk to him 
and then it got back to our commander of 
course, and the next thing we know, we were 
getting released from the military. So after 
that protest, I figured the best thing to do 
was you always gotta ... the squeaky wheel 
gets the grease. So let’s grease it. Amen. 


ED: Well, I got drafted the last day of Au- 
gust of ‘66 ... and they were taking all of us 
poor-ass kids off the block, and, you know, 
the Army was drafting us, unless you joined. 
I had took basic training at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky and typing school at Fort Knox, 
and then I went home for 30 days leave, and 
my next assignment was at Fort Lee, Virginia 
for another schooling, and by the time I got 


on the bus to go there I done forgot all about 
the typing class I took. I couldn't remember 
anything about it, I just lost it. They wanted 
us to do 90 words a minute, I only got up to 
65 ... but I passed it, though. 

And then from Fort Lee I went to Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina and was attached 
to a combat airborne heavy construction 
unit, and uh ... basically I just pulled KP, 
guard duty, CQ ... just, you know, puttering 
around jobs. And then in “68 when Dr. King 
was murdered, of course there was urban re- 
bellions all over the country in the inner cit- 
ies, so they flew us to Washington, D.C. and 
we took diesel trucks over the Potomac into 
Baltimore. And in Baltimore we relieved the 
National Guard ... and uh ... it looked like 
a war zone, it just ... it looked like basically 
the Warsaw Ghetto of 1944. But I was as- 
signed to a corner in a black neighborhood, 
and of course the teenagers came out and 
talked, and knew I was sympathetic to ‘em, 
and they brought me sandwiches and filled 
my canteen up with wine ... and then an of- 
ficer came by in a jeep and saw me talking to 
people and they moved me over to another 
area of Baltimore, a warehouse area, which I 
was the only one around on that corner and 
... [guess they did that for punishment, you 
know. 

And then we got orders when we got back 
— we were bivouacking in a zoo, a little park 
in Baltimore - and when we got back, we 
drove back on buses to Fort Knox after the 
rebellion was over, and a couple weeks later 
we got orders to go to Florida for maneuvers, 
and then over to support the 82nd Airborne 


division which pulled out February of ‘68, 
and went to Vietnam after the Tet Offensive 
to try to, I guess, strengthen up where the 
holes were made, and so ... basically, that’s 
it in a nutshell, and I got released, mustered 
out the first of September of ‘68, after being 
two years as a draftee and ... that’s my story. 


GIL: I'll try to keep it short. Actually I 
come from a military family, but one thing I 
did tell my son, that he wasn't going in, don’t 
even think about it, [d whip his ass and take 
him to Canada ... Anyhow, one of the uncles 
I was named after got a Silver Star, which is 
very very goddamn hard to do, in WW2. My 
grandpa was Rainbow Division out of lowa 
in WWI. My dad, he was in the Army, got 
captured in northern Algiers, he was a medic 
working with a doctor out of Des Moines 
actually ... When he got captured, I don't 
know how many people got killed there in 
about three or four days. The movie, if you’ve 
ever seen it, which you probably havent ... 
Patton. When he comes out with the big flag, 
ok, and when he gets in the jeep at the start 
of the movie, and he’s out there with dead 
bodies all over, that was Kasserine Pass. They 
lost like 18,000 troops there, in about a week. 
And my dad was in the other group fifteen 
miles away at another pass, and they lost 
four or five thousand there in several days. 

So, he got captured, spent two and a half 
years in German prison camps, which I’m 
still working on - I was looking when the 
first internet came out, started trying to look, 
hardly had any information. I keep going 
back, just in the last month or two, all kinds 
of more information’s coming up. He was up 
in Stalag Luft III. It was for officers, sup- 
posed to be the most secure camp Hitler had 
in Germany. Which is the movie The Great 
Escape with Steve McQueen ... Anyhow, 
that’s where he ended up. He worked in 
the hospital, sixteen hour days, lived off a 


500 calorie diet ... [know more about his 
military background from what I’ve read on 
the internet than what he ever talked about. 
I only heard him mention it like twice in my 
life. The last time, before he died, me and 
him and my brother were together and he 
talked about it for about two minutes and 
that was it. He never said another thing. 

My brother, five years older than me, he 
went into the Marine Corps, four years, 
Vietnam, combat, he seen all kinds of fuckin’ 
shit, ‘66 to ’67, that was getting close to the 
Tet Offensive I think ... when was that, “68? 
Anyhow, he got out of the military. He died 
when he was 50, basically drugs and alcohol. 
He got some beautiful kids, grandkids, four 
years of college, nice house, acreage, seven 
acres south of Dubuque, but he had fuckin’ 
demons that he could not deal with. Uh, it 
just ... it was sad as fuck. 

So anyhow, I went in with a buddy of mine 
that I met on the track team down here at 
Dowling, and him and I from day one we 
were squad leaders, and were till the day we 
got out. I was there three years. I was in the 
infantry. We got to Korea, I took my train- 
ing at Fort Ord, California, Monterey, went 
to Korea. I was forward observer in a tank 
battalion, we were twelve miles south of the 
DMZ, we used to go up there and do firing 
maneuvers and shit, and then we did guard 
duty up there. I never actually pulled guard 
duty there, but you know Id go up and pick 
up guys out of my squad who were doing 
guard duty. 

Yeah, we were in heavy armored person- 
nel carriers, weighed thirteen tons. We had 


big mortars in back, bigger than a tank 
round. And once I was inside the DMZ just 
overnight actually, by myself, which is a free 
zone. It’s two and half miles, loaded guns, 
they can kill you and all that shit, because 
youre in there by yourself. Dropped me off 
in the afternoon to call in gunfire across the 
Imjin river into the DMZ... of course they 
know you're coming and ... it freaked me 
the fuck out. You know, it really did, ‘cause, 
you hear a squirrel run or a twig break, you 
know, it just ... it wasn’t cool at all. 

Anyhow, after that, I became a track 
manager. I was in charge, we were out doing 
some cross firing. I was in charge of the 
Marines and the tanks and the whole god- 
damn thing. My people were doing security 
on the range and we killed a civilian up on 
the mountainside. I was nineteen years old. 
And the lieutenant and those guys they were 
out smoking dope - everybody dig drugs 
there ... Anyhow, sent a guy up there in 
my jeep. They picked up, found about half 
his body, couldn't find the rest of it. So it 
was getting towards evening, I got a hold of 
the command, and they came up with the 
ambulance. Ok, before they got there they 
said, you need to go up there. They came 
back in the jeep, they have him in a tarp. So I 
checked, looked at him, you know I grew up 
around all that, butchering hogs and all that 
shit, but it, it was nothing pretty ... middle 
aged male, as far as I could tell. 


AL: Tell him why they were up there. 


GIL: Uh, digging out the tank rounds to 
sell for scrap to feed their families. 1 mean 
it’s really insane, I’m not going into it all. 
‘Cause they‘ do it while you were live firing. 
Anyhow, so I had to go up by myself, and - 
small jeep, I could reach around and touch 
the guy in the back of my jeep - went up 
there, I looked around, I couldn't find more 


body parts, so, got back. By that time, the 
ambulance was there, they hauled him off 
and they said well, you know, get the troops 
back in the tank, we're behind on our cross 
firing and all that bullshit, it’s starting to get 
dark. And I said, well what about this guy? 
And they said — and this is what flipped me 
out - they said, you know, don’t worry about 
it, happens all the time, he shouldn't have 
been on the mountainside anyhow, it ain’t no 
big deal, get back to the cross firing, and that 
was all that was said. I never heard another 
fuckin’ word. 

We ran over - we killed two other people 
with tanks, ran ‘em over, one of ‘em purpose- 
fully, a guy went out of his way to run over 
a guy. I was right behind him in my track. I 
called him out on it. They didn't do a fuckin’ 
thing. Because people get burnt out, then 
they want to kill the slant-eye slopeheads 
... it's really a crazy fuckin’ atmosphere. Uh 
... [blanked that out ... Also got involved 
helping, not too far from there, pulling a 
fourteen-year-old beautiful little girl, she 
drowned. And uh, helped pull her out, tried 
to save her, couldn't do it. Then her parents 
they invited us out to eat in this little shack 
out in the fuckin’ middle of nowhere ... 

A real good friend of mine took my jeep 
— it was monsoon season - going up to the 
DMZ to pick up my troops, they were up 
by the DMZ, guard duty. He always did it 
for ten bucks, you know. He was gonna get 
married when he got back home. Football 
player out of Alabama. Anyhow, went off the 
mountainside, he got killed. That freaked me 
out. So ... I buried that. Uh, the killing a guy, 
never hit me until ... Inever talked about 
it. My sisters never heard about it until I got 
interviewed by the Des Moines Register here 
a couple years ago about Veterans for Peace. 
My own wife that I was married to for 20 
years doesn't know, I never did tell her. Any- 
how, that’s the way it was. It never happened. 
Well, then it finally hit me, when I found out 
about this Veterans for Peace ... Uh, even 
right now I’m telling you ... it’s hard to talk 
about. Altogether I dealt with about six or 
seven deaths. I just, uh, I try not to even 
think about it now. Honest to God, sitting 
here I couldn't tell you how many it was. 

So, we get back, they sent us to firefighting 
school, fighting JP-4 fuel fires. I didn’t ask to 
do it, that’s what we did, so. I ended up be- 
ing in charge of a crew of six and a pumper 
truck, fire truck, a crash rescue team. We had 
a helicopter pad. Normally there be oh, ten, 
fifteen helicopters, all different kinds, all dif- 
ferent branches of the service. Theyd come 
there, they‘ fly, do night missions and all 
that bullshit, then they‘ fly out of there and 
burn pot fields too, up in the mountains, Los 
Padres National Forest. And then whenever 
they had forest fires, then we had to go out 
there in the mountainous region and we set 
backfires. And then we‘ go out after the fire 
and put out hot spots and shit like that. It 
was a motherfucker. 

Uh, so, we lost two pilots. We had one of 
the guys, he was all fucked up, supposed to 
be watching on the road and got run over by 
a Deuce and a Half ... Uh, we lost a couple 
of more people, I didn’t even remember that 
one. Uh, I think another one drowned and 
... Anyhow ... 

I was still waving the flag up till ten years 
ago. I was questioning for a lot of years. But 
then, when I heard about Veterans for Peace, 
my sister said, well what the fuck are you still 
doing in the American Legion, you know, if 
you keep bitchin’ about it why don't you get 
out of it and do something else, do some- 
thing about it? And I went OK ... She was 
my mentor ... 

But, when I look back over my life, you 
know, it created a lot of issues. Because when 
you got out of the service they hand you a 
small check and your fuckin’ bag, and it’s 
over. Only, it ain't over. Because I was one 
out of my 50 friends that I grew up with that 
was even in the military. Yeah, it was fucked 
up. I wouldn't wish it on anybody. So, 'm 
not blaming all my fuckups in life on it, but 
it finally opened me up to where ... You 
know, I’ve spent over a year and a half in 
VA hospitals, I been sentenced to five years 
in Anamosa prison, I’ve done three years 
of jail time, you know, I’ve had some issues. 
Uh, and it’s a fuckin’ battle. Just from what I 
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saw, I can't imagine like what my dad went 
through and my brother. No wonder they 
were so fucked up. Beautiful people though. 


How did you arrive at involving yourself 
in Veterans for Peace? You were all part of 
the military, and then you were veterans, 
and then you became Veterans for Peace - 
how‘d you get to that point? 


GIL: Started hanging around the Catholic 
Worker. Bill Basinger was the first member 
in the state of lowa. Which our chapter's 
named after Bill. And when I met him and 
Eddie - Eddie is one of the more senior ones 
now that Bill passed away. ‘Cause Bill had 
been it for goddamn 20 years, I suppose. 

Anyhow, they, you know, Bill was buying 
the banners and all that shit, and him and 
Eddie were carrying them in the marches 
and stuff, and they didn’t have a chapter and 
Bill hed always wanted to start a chapter, 
so. Needless to say, they said, Gil, why don't 
you start a chapter? Well, they led me down 
to the peace fair with all the materials and I 
didn't know what the fuck I was doing cause 
they went to the Catholic Worker 75th an- 
niversary on the east coast. I was by myself. 

Anyhow, I got through. A lot of people 
asked questions. Then Bill said, why don't 
you start a chapter and I'll back you on it. 
And, you know, he gave me money and a 
number of people did, 400 bucks here and 
50 here ... [had no fuckin’ idea what I was 
doing, which is normal for me. 

I said, well, here I go. I didn’t have a com- 
puter, didn’t even know how to turn one on. 
I still write my minutes and shit out ‘cause I 
don't have a printer and I’m too old to care ... 

But anyhow, I got it done. Now we have 
three chapters in Iowa. I don't know if we 
make a difference, I hope to God we do to 
somebody. You only gotta change one heart. 
I'm one person. Mother Theresa - she’s one 
of my gurus - always said, if you can't feed 
a million people, feed just one. If everybody 
feeds one, nobody's hungry. Same way. 
Change one heart to get away from the god- 
damn wars and all this insanity, my mission’s 
fulfilled. I don't have to do anything else. 
Pass it on to the next people. 


ED: Well, my story is, I was reading Bill’s 
- reading up on this stuff, VFP literature, 
brochures and newsletter, and I said, Bill, I 
wanna join up and (laughs) Bill was the only 
one in Iowa. And then, him and his little 
buddy here, that was two. So, I'm the second 
oldest in the VFP here in Iowa and I think 
I joined in the late 90s or mid 90s, I’m not 
sure. 

And what impressed me about the VFP 
was that in their newsletters and information 
- at that time, they had a no-fly zone over 
Iraq, and they were bombing the shit out of 
them every day, and uh, this was before Bush 
went in there in March of ‘03 - and what I 
was impressed about VFP was they would 
got to these areas, which we shot up and 
bombed the hell out of, and put in water re- 
fining or purification things for villages and, 
you know, just trying to patch up what we 
did. And water's a necessity, and medicine's 
a good idea too, and food ... You know, 
instead of dropping bombs, just go over a 
village and drop bread. That’s my story about 
how I got hooked in. 


AL: I got associated one day when Gil and 
I were sitting outside. And I always wanted a 
change - Id been a member of the American 
Legion and the VFW for a long time, five 
years or better, but I wasn't really impressed 
with their flag-waving demeanor of human 
life. In other words, what I’m saying is they 
didn't ... they thought it was ok for some- 
body to lose their life in the cause of war. 
And I didn't really believe in that, so I was 
looking for something new, and then all of 
a sudden here comes this - what's his name, 
the old president? And then we sat down at 
the picnic table, Gil, and him and I, and we 
kind of started associating with him. Hed 
been a green beret, and he was telling me 
what he thought about the war, and I was 
thinking, yeah, that’s a good opinion. So the 
whole point is then he kinda kept talking me 
into joining Veterans for Peace and I said, 
sure, why not? Seems like you're going where 
I want to go. So i did. 


ED: It’s called redemption. 


AL: Redemption, more or less. 


GIL: Redemptive suffering. I gotta throw 
this in ‘cause I just spaced it off. But this is 
the God’s honest truth. When it hit me, it 
hit me like a fuckin’ ton of bricks out of the 
clear blue one day, I don't know, eight or 
nine years ago. When I had this epiphany or 
whatever you wanna call it. It was like, out of 
the clear blue, I wasn't even thinking about 
it. It came into my mind that when that lieu- 
tenant told me that, that don’t worry about 
it, you know, he shouldn't have been up there 
anyhow, right then I knew something was 
fuckin’ wrong, ‘cause I wasn't raised that way 
... And, you know, when you see a fuckin’ 
body all blown to fuck like that and you're 
responsible for it, ‘cause I was in charge of 
the range, cause the buck stops here, that’s 
the way it works ... It hit me - I don’t even 
remember where I was - but the question 
finally come to me, the answer, and it’s like: 
he was in the wrong place, on that mountain, 
in his county, in his country, trying to feed 
his family? I was in the wrong fuckin’ place. 
I was in his fuckin’ country tearing the son 
of a bitch up, taking 52-ton tanks and shit, a 
hundred of ‘em, through rice paddies tearing 
the fuck out of ‘em ... they built them fuckin’ 
levies and shit by hand. I was in the wrong 
fuckin’ place. I had no business being there. 
Heid still be alive today if 1 woulda just went 
to Colorado like I was going to and lived 
with the hippies. That’s what fries my fuckin’ 
ass. 


How does VFP connect, for you, to the 
Catholic Worker? 


AL: They care about the same things we 
care about. They worry about the same 
things we worry about. And as veterans we 
feel we can add some help, even at our ages, 
we can be some help to the Catholic Workers 
for what they’ve done for us. They encourage 
us, stronger and stronger, every freakin’ day. 
And it’s the reason that we as a group like 
to work with the Catholic Workers, ‘cause 
they see the same things we see. They see the 
injustice in the world and they do their best, 
and we just like to be a part of that as Veter- 
ans for Peace. Here in Des Moines, anyway. I 
don't know how it is in other cities, but here 
in Des Moines we like to keep it that kinda 
way, cause they believe in the same things we 
believe in, and they come with us when we 
need them, and we go with them when they 
need us. That’s more or less how I do it, how 
I picture it. 


ED: In my case, personally, I've done a lot 
of bullshit all my life, you know, and it’s sort 
of redemptive for me, sort of like brother uh 
... who wrote A Season in Hell? ... Rimbaud. 
It’s sorta like that. I’ve lived a hell of a life and 
this was a place where I found God, and I see 
people, you know, I read about in the Great 
Depression, here every day, living in one. 
And the VFP is basically like Al summed 
it up. We're on the same wavelength. We 
believe in, you know, the common good. 


GIL: Marriage made in heaven. It’s beauti- 
ful. If you look at Trident submarines, if you 
look at Vandenburg, Creech, Hancock, go 
over to Europe, we got chapters in Vietnam, 
we got ‘em in Mexico, in the Philippines. The 
guy that started in Great Britain, he came 
here and stayed with us, Al took him out and 
drank some beers with him. At the State Fair 
they came and marched with us. We've had 
more presidents of VFP come here in about a 
four-year span than the entire goddamn na- 
tion - I mean I’m not bragging or anything 
- and a number of them really hit it off with 
Frank, and they keep coming back. 

I mean, VFP, we only run on six, eight 
hundred bucks you know, but we raised 
7000 to go to Palestine one time, a couple 
thousand the next time. We bought some 
nice equipment we get to share with other 
peace groups and the Catholic Worker, you 
know, the projector and all that ... I think 
we, for no more manpower than what we got 
and the money we got, I think we're pretty 
powerful. 


What’s your message, both to young 
people who are considering joining the 
military, and related to that, what do you 
want to say to younger veterans? 


GIL: The number one thing about VFP, we 
all agree, you know, do whatever's in the best 
interests of everyone. And that’s everyone, 


not just veterans. We're anti war, pro veteran. 
People think ‘cause we go protest here out 
at the Air Guard we hate the people on the 
other side of the fence. I don’t, because some 
of my best friends’ kids work out there, been 
in the Guard for years. That’s how they sup- 
port their family, make a house payment. 

I don't get into that. You know, if they 
ask, I'll say something. Other than that, you 
know, sometimes you just gotta live the life- 
style and let it speak for itself. But otherwise 
I don’t go around lecturing people and shit, 
and I don't try to push our philosophy off on 
anybody. IfI get a chance, a lot of times I like 
wearing a VFP hat - I don't even like wear- 
ing the Army hat, but it puts me in touch 
with other veterans, and then when they ask 
me about the hat then I can say something 
back. 


AL: My word to them would be, be aware. 
Keep your moral being your moral being and 
understand that the orders they give you are 
not necessarily the ones you have to follow. 
And also that the people that start these wars 
have nothing invested in it but our taxpayer 
money. They don't have their sons or daugh- 
ters in there, and the point is, we're looked 
on as expendables. And were not expend- 
able. We're human beings. And they need to 
understand that. 

The whole point is, they keep starting 
wars, which the US is famous for. They 
always use some excuse or another to start 
wars, and they never have anything to sac- 
rifice. All they do is sacrifice other people's 
children, and they gotta start thinking about 
the whole fact that if they’re willing to make 
war, they gotta put something into it, not 
the taxpayers’ money and their sons and 
daughters, but they gotta put themselves into 
it. Ifthey want to start a war, they've got to 
get in there on the front line just like anyone 
else, and they need to see what we've seen as 
soldiers, to understand our misgivings about 
man’s inhumanity to man. The killing is un- 
necessary ... we slaughter people's children 
every day, with our drones, with our guided 
missiles. Let's get this shit over with man. If 
you cannot talk to somebody and talk to ‘em 
within a common sense of human respect, 
and let them know this is not what we have 
to do ... but they don’t do it. They never sit 
down and do it, they just react. That’s my 
opinion. That’s one of the reasons I like to be 
loyal to VFP, is because of that fact, that we 
gotta make sure that everybody knows the 
true cost of war. 


GIL: The way I look at it, if you’re a sec- 
retary pushing a pen in Anchorage at an air 
base, you're just as guilty as the guy pulling 
the trigger over in Vietnam, you know what 
I'm saying? It takes the whole thing to func- 
tion ... At least I can go to bed at night now, 
at least a little bit ... ’'ve kinda come to terms 
with the deaths that I was a part of. Uh, I 
mean, it’s fuckin’ wrong, you can’t minimize 
the son of a bitch ... I’m a veteran, I’ve got to 
try to correct what I can as long as God has 
me on this earth until my last breath. And 
it’s a son of a bitch sometimes to live with all 
that shit. Especially when you run into other 
people. Because you can pick up on that 
shit ... if you've been in a VA hospital long 
enough ... and I watched my brother just ... 
Yeah, it’s fuckin’ horrible. 


ED: Well, we just gotta reach these kids 
somehow, and I don’t know how were gonna 
do it when, you know, the recruiters are in 
school, and ROTC is on college campus. 

We just gotta keep pluggin’ away, and tell 
‘em it ain’t no picnic, and that all these poor 
men coming back, and women, that com- 
mit suicide each day, uh, it’s a lot on their 
conscience. 


That brings me to another question that 
occurred to me, listening to you. I’ve no- 
ticed here at the Catholic Worker we have 
guests who are veterans ... 


GIL: We have a hell of a lot more than you 
think. We feed a hell of a lot of veterans. 'm 
finding guys that I didn’t fuckin’ know was a 
veteran — and I’ve been living here seven and 
a half years — and just in the last month. But 
most of ‘em got a bad discharge. You know, 
the military, when they need you, they take 
everybody. When they don’t need you, they 
start throwing ‘em out. You get busted with 
a simple joint, you're out, bad discharge, you 
cant get a fuckin’ job, you cant get a loan. 
When you got a dishonorable discharge 
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youre fucked the rest of your life. A lot of 
these guys, that’s what happened. They got a 
bad discharge. I’m not shittir’ at all, espe- 
cially in this militaristic world that we're in 
right now, you tell em, oh I got booted out of 
the fuckin’ Army for a joint, you may just as 
well piss in the fuckin’ wind, ‘cause you ain't 
goin nowhere in life. Time loves a hero, the 
old song says. 


AL: Yeah, the military can make you a 
criminal any time they want to. In other 
words, you really don’t have a lot of choice. 
If you do something barely barely wrong, 
youre a criminal far as they're concerned. 
They seek the bad in people as much as 
they possibly can. They can't see the good. 
They want the soldier, they don’t want the 
good person. In other words, they want to 
dictate life to you until you are their soldier. 
It's more like a mechanical situation, where 
they try to make you a machine instead of a 
human being, and its very degrading to a lot 
of us. If youd ever been through boot camp 
youd understand exactly, especially when 
I went through boot camp, back in the old 
Marine Corps, it was a degrading thing. And 
their reason why is we're gonna break you 
down to the lowest piece of crap you are, and 
then we're gonna build you up to what we 
want you to be, more or less. 

And the whole point is, when you get told 
that, anybody in their right mind should 
understand what that meant. And I wasn’t in 
my right mind. Especially when you're nine- 
teen years old, eighteen years old, seventeen 
years old, you're not gonna take that serious, 
youre gonna take that as bein’ scared, as a 
challenge. And then you take that challenge, 
and you do the best you can with it and it 
doesn't work out for a lot of them. A lot of 
them get discharged out of boot camp ‘cause 
they’re not fit for service they feel. 

Now it’s all voluntary service. They're 
getting paid great amounts of money com- 
pared to what Eddie, Gil and I were paid. I 
was paid 135 dollars a month until I got to 
Vietnam and then I got 160 ‘cause that was 
considered combat pay. In other words, I got 
25 more dollars to be prepared to kill people. 
And you know, the whole point is, wow is 
that supposed to be a reward or what? And I 
always thought to myself, man these people 
are fuckin’ crazy. They want me to go do 
this, toa man Id never met before in my life. 
That’s caca, and I figured it out towards the 
end, so I did my best and I kinda - actu- 
ally they told me I had to leave the service, 

I couldnt reenlist, I had to leave ‘cause I 
stirred up stuff. I told them where they were 
going wrong, what they were doing wrong, 
and they didn’t like that, so that’s where the 
four of us were discharged, and one of ‘em 
had three years left, and he was discharged 
within two weeks after our visit to the 
congressman in Oklahoma City. So in other 
words, the government didn't give a rat’s ass 
about us soldiers, we're commodities, we're, 
like I said, expendable as far as they’re con- 
cerned. But wasn’t none of their children. It 
was just kinda like us folks’ children. I always 
taught my son, man if you can avoid it, don’t 
go into the fuckin’ service, don't ever do it. 
And so far he’s done well (laughs). 


Is there anything you guys want to add, 
anything I didn't think to ask? 


AL: Well, it’s where our future’s goin, 
what we need to do, what we need to learn 
as human beings. That every human being 
has a right to live in this society. You don’t 
have to like ‘em, but they have a right to live, 
‘cause that’s how God made us. Honest to 
God truth, sometimes I don't live by that 
myself. I get angry at people and wish that 
guy was gone, but not to the point where Id 
shoot him or anything of that nature. [ma 
human being that believes that everybody 
should have a right to be a human being, 
whether they have the facilities or not. And 
our country right now is not taking care 
of the mentally ill, and we should do that 
as a country. We gotta start considering 
each other a lot better than we have been. 
I’ve seen the ugliness of war, I’ve seen the 
ugliness of America. And we need to start 
getting together and get our heads out of our 
ass. That’s my opinion. 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Prayers ... without them, nothing happens. 


VOLUNTEERS: 

Individuals and work crews 
for hospitality (serving 
food, cleanup), cleaning and 
general inside and outside 
maintenance... without 
them, we burn out. 


FOOD: 

Fruit, Vegetables, Meat and 
Fish, Milk, Cheese, Salted 
Butter, Olive Oil, Sugar, Cof- 
fee, Creamer, Juice (sugar 
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Fresh Garlic, Salad dress- 
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pentry, plumbing, painting, 
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choose a project. Bring your 
own tools if possible. 
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Peace and Justice books for 
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$CASH MONEYS: 

Cash donations are es- 
sential to pay our property 
taxes, utilities, repair and 
maintenance of property, 
upkeep and gas for two vans, 
purchase of needed supplies, 
our community gardening 
and for the continued pub- 
lication and mailing of the 
via pacis, a good 20% of our 
annual expenses. 
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DMCW WEBSITE 


For up to date news & info on 
the community, the Rachel 
Corrie Project, Berrigan House 
and Occupy the World Food 
Prize visit the DMCW web 
page: www.dmcatholicworker. 
org/. 
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